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Northeastern University 


The School of Engineering |The School of 
In co-operation with engineering firms, Business Administration 


offers curricula leading to the Bache- 
lor of Science degree in the following 
branches of engineering: 


Co-operating with business firms, offers 
courses leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in the following fields of 


CIVIL ENGINEERING business: 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING ACCOUNTING 

CHEMICAL ENGINEERING BANKING AND FINANCE 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING _ BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


The Co-operative Plan of training enables the student to combine theory with 
two years of practice and makes it possible for him to earn his tuition and a part 
of his other school expenses. 


Students admitted in either September or December may complete the schol- 
astic year before the following September. 


For catalog or further information write to: 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 


MILTON J. SCHLAGENHAUF, Director of Admissions 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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PRO MERITO 


Middleboro High has no organization of which it 1s more proud 
than its Pro Merito Society. All seniors who have secured an average 
of eighty-five per cent in the subjects of their first three years in high 
school become members of this group. In the fall the Pro Merito gold 
pins are awarded, and in the spring the student’s average is re-checked. 
New members are then admitted, if any seniors have succeeded in pull- 
ing their average up to eighty-five. 


Do you know who is responsible for all this? A few years ago Mr. 
Alfred R. Mack, then principal of our school, suggested to the late Mr. 
Walter Sampson the possibilities of such a society. Mr. Sampson, 
Principal Emeritus, who was always interested in scholarship, was 
enthusiastic on the subject, and together these two leaders organized 
our Pro Merito Society. Up to this year Mr. Sampson has donated 
the pins and presented them personally whenever his health per- 


mitted him to do so. To receive the Pro Merito pin from the hand of 
Mr. Sampson was the highest reward a student could desire for his 


four years of faithful striving. Deep are the regrets of the Pro Merito 
pupils that this honor cannot also be theirs. However, the Alumni 
Association of our high school has assumed the donating of the pins, 
and we are grateful to them for their interest in this organization, and 
their support which we know is stimulating and furthering scholastic 
achievement among the students. —Laura Holmes, 733 


ha EDUCATING OURSELVES 


Some one has said: ‘‘The surest way to get somewhere is to know 
where you are going.’’ Let us apply that to education. Everything is 
3 going pply as g 
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offered us for our best possible education if we will accept it. The 
material may be suppled, but we cannot expect much if we are not 
willing to do our part. We shall get from education only as much 
as we put into it. 

Teachers? Yes, they are one of the necessary evils.—But, really, 
they are not half so bad as some try to make out. Don’t blame the 
_ teacher if you are not interested in his course. If you were getting 
as much out of his course as you could, there would be no dull or 
unprofitable moments. 


The time will come for our high school graduation. Perhaps we 
shall continue school, but some will be less fortunate and will not be 
able to go to any institution of higher learning. Will their education 
cease? Indeed, it will not if they are wise; nor will that of the college 
student when he is graduated. As long as we are willing to learn, 
there always will be something to learn. 


It is said: ‘‘ Education is the Nation’s strongest defense.’’ That 
is what we need—educated citizens; and that is what we shall become 
by educating ourselves, and continuing to do so. 

Bertha Sttles, ’32 


JOURNALISTIC HUMOR 


In the publishing of a school magazine there are many problems 
to consider. One of the most vital is the use of humor. Humor is a 
necessary constituent of a school publication because everyone enjoys 
a good joke, and much of the students’ interest is centered on the 
joke department. Nevertheless, the use and selection of the humor 
should be considered most carefully. There are many varieties of hu- 
mor. Sarcastic, smart, or abusive humor, caustic comments on racial 
and religious differences or on personal peculiarities or afflictions must 
and will be excluded from the Sachem. Flippant or funny remarks, 
known in the vernacular as ‘‘wise cracks,’’ about individuals are to be 
avoided most of all. One can not know the sensitive spot of another, 
and there is no resentment so great as that of the person ridiculed. The 
position of the staff on this matter is perfectly clear: our school maga- 
zine is not the medium for dealing ‘‘knocks’’ or ‘‘digs’’ to the indi- 
vidual. But the Sachem accepts all contributions of good fun with 
thanks. —KE. Vincent Bissonnette, ’32 
Editor-in-Chief. 
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KIEHTAN 


‘‘Mashpee, Feb. 29, 1932—William H. Simmons, 80, known as 
Chief Big Elk among the Wampanoags and eighth in direct line from 
Massasoit, was buried in the old Indian cemetery here Saturday with 
imposing tribal ceremonies. ’’ 

This notice appeared in the ‘‘Brockton Enterprise’’ February 29, 
1932. Behind it is hidden one of the most peculiar religious stories 
that the Indian has ever known. | 

Years and years ago, long before Columbus came to America, the 
Sagamore of the Wampanoag tribes, which then inhabited the lower 
Ohio, saw that those over whom he ruled were in possession of a danger- 
cus and complicated religion. This religion included thousands of 
gods, each symbolizing some feat of daring. Every tepee had at 
least fifty of these gods, and serious quarrels arose on the question of 
which god signified the greatest deed. After several years of secret 
effort, with much praying and fasting, the image of the god Kiehtan 
was completed. Then the tribes were assembled at the village of the 
Sagamore. 

All that day members of the different tribes drifted in and pitched 
their camp on the edge of the village. During the day the warriors 
busied themselves about the camp, taking purifying baths and pre- 
paring for the ceremony. It was a colorful sight with all the warriors, 
squaws, and children in their best costumes, all a-glitter with trinkets 
and jewels. | 

In the evening the tribal fire was lit with all possible savage cere- 
mony. As darkness settled down over the land, the drums began to 
beat and the warriors fell into dance formation. At first they danced 
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only as a matter of custom, later more enthusiastically, and finally in a 
mad frenzy. The crowd, their features lighted up by the fire, appeared 
weird and eery. Then at the end of the dance, they gave way to a small 
but majestic procession. It was the Sagamore and his councillors, and 
on their shoulders they carried a litter upon which squatted Kiehtan. 
As the procession entered the circle, the councillors sat down while the 
Sagamore drew himself up to his imposing height and brought forth 
the god and told the people why the Great Spirit had sent it. The 
medicine man then came forward and informed them that their new 
religion decreed that Kiehtan must never be seen by the tribes again, 
but must be hidden far away by the Sagamore, who was to reveal its 
location only to his successor. The Sagamore immediately departed to 
the lodge, carrying Kiehtan, and prepared for his long journey. As he 
left the tent, he gazed at his tribes assembled around the fire and bade 
them a silent farewell. For many days he traveled into the north, and 
finally on a high hill he built a small temple of rock, placed Kiehtan 
within, and left, leaving no trace of his presence. | 


When the Sagamore was within twelve miles of his tribes after an 
absence of three years, he became exhausted and fell. There he died, 
leaving only a small sheet of birch bark on which was written, in signs 
readable only to an Indian, information of Kiehtan’s whereabouts. 
‘The next day he was found and buried with all the ceremony due a 
Sagamore. 


His son, who succeeded him, then decided to hunt for Kiehtan, and- 
the whole tribe migrated to the north. Men grew old and died on the 
march. Many fierce battles were fought with the people whose lands 
they traversed, but that indomitable Indian spirit drove them on. 
They stopped to explore the summit of every high hill for the little god. 
Tinally one day, as evening was drawing near, they came into the hill 
country of what is now the State of New Hampshire. There they saw 
outlined against a purple sky an Indian’s face carved from the solid 
rock; and when the people saw this giant face, they shouted, ‘‘There is 
Kiehtan.’’ It is not strange that the people no longer put any faith in 
the mythical tale which their ancestors had told them; so they naturally 
accepted this as their god and settled down in the rich valley. 


Years afterward a young chieftain, who believed the tale of his 
ancestors, discovered the god after much search. With an exultant 
feeling in his breast, he tramped down the mountain to his village, but 
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only the burning lodges were there. Tracing his people, he at last 
caught up with them, to learn that a hostile tribe had driven them 
away. Into the south they traveled until they came to an immense 
lake, which they named Assawampsett; and they settled on its shores. 
Many years went by; then came the English. 

At the time of their arrival Massasoit was chieftain of the Wam- 
panoag tribe, but in a few years he died of the plague. Alexander, 
his son, inherited the chieftainship and its curse, the lttle god. As 
Roger Williams’ Christian Indians were trying to get this away from 
the heathen, Alexander attempted to secrete it, but becoming ill, he 
started homeward. Near the ford at the Nemasket in Middleboro, how- 
ever, he died in the arms of his brother Philip. As he breathed his 
last, Alexander gave Philip the now mutilated god. Philip as heir to 
the chieftainship soon commenced his bloody war with the English, 
partly because of his unfriendly relations with them. Another reason 
was the little god. The Christian Indians were in league with the 
English, attempting to destroy it. It was eventually placed under a 
Jarge rock on a hill on the south side of the Nemasket at Middleboro. 

In 1898 Kiehtan came into the possession of an Indian woman by 
the name of Princess Teewilema, who lived on Betty’s Neck in Lake- 
ville. At her death in 1930, Chief Big Elk of the Mashpee reservation 
received it. On his deathbed he told his niece, Pond Lily, to row to 
Hog Island in Onset Bay and get the little god from a hollow tree on 
the lee of the island. His directions were carried out, and on the day 
of the funeral, as the Indians gathered at their cemetery to go through 
the tribal ceremonies, Pond Lily shipped the god into her unele’s gar- 
ments. Thus ended the eventful life of Kiehtan, the god of creation 
and giver of good. —Norman Egger, *35 


NO MAN’S LAND 


The sea-gulls screech, the harsh winds roar, 
As the furious waves all tipped with foam 
Roll on the rugged, snow-clad shore 
Upon the frozen banks of Nome. 


"Tis No Man’s Land, this lonely spot 
Where visitors so seldom roam; 
But a tiny ght shines forth at night 
To guide the tired straggler home. 
—Wilhelmina Leach, ’34 
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RHAPSODY 


Curious is the power of Nature 
To transform common thing's 
Into objects of beauty 
Breathtakingly rare. 


She pours a torrent of water 
Gushing down a mountain side, 
Creating in its movement 

A symphony of sound. 


After a long-raging storm, 

To atone for its gnashing fury, 
She weaves on the leaden sky 
A mosaic of living colors. 


Away in the depths of the dark 
Swamp she hides a little pool, 
Seattering o’er its impid waters 
A profusion of lilies. 


Bidding the fleet winds to aid her, 
Over her priceless. possessions 

She draws night’s somber blanket, 
Hiding the work of her fingers. 


After a brief indecision 

She hangs on her dusky canvas, 
As a study in contrast, lanterns, 
Sacrosanct jewels. 


—Sylvia Pentikainen, 732 


THE RED DEVIL 


The sunbeams of dawn danced on the airdrome of a little village 


near the Argonne Sector. 


With the glory of morning, war was forgot- 
ten, and everything seemed peaceful. 
was stretched a young man with a childish face. 


Upon a table in the bunkhouse 
His blonde hair stood 


in wet curls over his perspiring forehead. At his right elbow stood a 
bottle of champagne half filled. His character was being discussed by 
Major Ryan and Lieutenant Bradley in the office. 


? 


faemell you,; 


said Major Ryan, ‘‘there must be a reason for this 


Mark Rhinebure’s acting so quiet and absolutely refusing to attack 
the Red Devil of all German fliers.’’ 


ae 


‘*Nonsense, Major, 
yellow.’’ 


repled Lieutenant Bradley, ‘‘the kid’s just 


‘Well, Lieutenant, I like the kid, and I hate to suspend him from 
the air as I’m doing now. But what can I do?’’ 


The motors of the seven demons of the air grew into a deafen- 


ing roar as the pilots sat uneasily in their cockpits. Finally the arms 
of Major Ryan waved and the birds of war rose, one by one. They were 
soon lost in the blue haze of the morning. 
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Back in the bunkhouse, Mark Rhineburg, awakened by the drone 
of the planes, stirred and then staggered across the room. He dressed 
slowly, then went downstairs for breakfast. After breakfast Mark 
went into the hangar to look his plane over. The mechanics said 
nothing to him, perhaps afraid more than not wishing conversation. 
In a little while Rhinebure went back to his room, speaking to nobody. 
As he had about reached his room, the drone of planes caused him to 
hesitate and listen. There was the sound of only four motors beating, 
though at dawn there had been seven. Mark hid his face in his hands 
and sat down at the table, running his fingers through his hair. 


Major Ryan was the first to get out. He cursed the men with 
high-tension words, and told them that some poor soul would have to 
kill the Red Devil, or the squadron would be wiped off the map. He 
strode into his office; then sat down at his desk, and called for Lieu- 
tenant Mark Rhineburg. Mark came immediately, faced the Major, 
then saluted. 


The Major spoke: these words in a quick, savage voice: “‘Now, 
Rhineburg, did you know that we lost three men just a little while ago? 
And did you know that some poor soul has got to shoot down that Red 
Devil, or we shall all die?”’ 


‘“Yes, sir; I guess I understand everything, 


9? 


answered Mark. 


‘‘T bounced you out of the air, didn’t I? Well, listen. I’m giving 
you this chance to clear yourself and shoot the Red Devil down in 
flames. I know you ean do it. That is all.’’ 


ed 


‘“Yes, sir,’’ replied the blonde pilot. 

He was soon in his plane, dressed in his flying togs, jazzing the 
throttle. As his motor grew into a deafening roar, the little plane 
sped down the runway, then ascended into the air for the German 
lines. He flew on and on like a bird of leisure, keeping a stern forward 
elance. All at once he saw something that attracted his attention. His 


lips quivered and cold beads of moisture stood out on his forehead. 


There out of the horizon came a plane painted a bright fiery red, 
which seemed just to represent the devil. As the planes approached, 
Mark Rhineburg climbed for altitude and was now above the Red Devil. 
He cleared his guns and dove. His shots went wild, and the Red Devil ° 
banked and fired, and burst through the right wing of Mark’s plane. 
As Mark saw himself losing ground, he did a very peculiar thing; he 
drew his automatic and pumped his gas tank full of lead. It ignited. 
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and soon the plane was in flames. He banked once more and dove, as 
fast as his motor would drive the plane, on to the Red Devil. The 
American pilot struck it amidship, and now the two planes were flam- 
ing coffins, both headed west where war was never heard of. But as 
the ships whined on their downward voyage, Mark Rhinebure could 
die willingly because he had completed his mission. 


Back at the headquarters, Major Ryan received a message of the 
death of Lieutenant Mark Rhineburg. He and Lieutenant Bradley 
were discussing the matter from start to finish. As the Major talked 
en, he was interrupted by Bradley, who said, ‘‘Major, I think after 
you read this note that J found up in Rhineburg’s room, you will feel 
honored that you had such a man in your squadron as Mark Rhine- 
eure." 


The message read as follows: 
‘‘Dear Major, 


‘‘T am leaving this note to explain mysteries that might 
occur to your mind. My father and mother were natives of 
Germany, but later went to America. When I was a little boy 
in Germany, the father of the pilot of the Red Devil was a 
doctor. My mother was taken very ill, but with the skill of 
the doctor she was finally spared by God. My father was 
much pleased and told me to return the compliment if ever 
I could. 


‘*When you asked me to knock him out of the sky, I 
remembered what my father had said. You see, my father and 
mother are both dead now, so that I am all alone in this wide 
world. But I was true to my country and died with a very 
dear friend, even if he was an enemy. 

‘‘Lieutenant Mark Rhinebure”’ 
Major Ryan took two glasses and filled them with wine, giving 
Bradley one. Then he said, ‘‘Here’s to Lieutenant Mark Rhineburg, 
and may his soul live forever among men.’’ 
—Myron Thomas, ’33 


A FREE FIELD 


There is one person with whom you may fall in love without fear 
of haying a rival—yourself. 
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SAFARI 


By Martin Johnson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
Africa, the country whose very name brings to us the mystery sur- 
rounding’ its people and its jungles, is portrayed in a remarkable book 
written by two noted explorers, Mr. and Mrs. Martin Johnson. Not 
all of us have the money and the courage to contemplate an African 
trip, but the fact should not limit our knowledge of this singularly 
interesting country, because within the pages of ‘‘Safari’’ is a wealth 
of thrillmg mystery. Lions sit quietly about as the camera works 
feverishly to picture their actions and eccentricities. Elephants, not 
the wild, ferocious beasts that we imagine, but calm, sedate creatures, 
walk into the garden in the night and eat their fill of vegetables, step- 
ping daintily between the rows and having no apparent fears of any- 
thing. Giraffes, pitiable beasts, have no means of defense; they can 
utter no sound, but still they strive gamely to protect their little ones 
from the vicious animals whose delight it is to feed on them. 
All of these facts and more make ‘‘Safari’’ a book brimming over 
with thrilling adventures among the animals and people of Africa. 
—Gordon Nichols, ’32 


YOUTH 


By Joseph Conrad. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Through months of lonely idleness while the ‘‘Judea,’’ his ship, 
is being repaired, through many unsuccessful starts which result in 
the return of the old, unseaworthy ship to port, Marlow sticks to the 
‘““Judea,’’ to which he has become very much attached. At last, how- 
ever, the vessel gets under way with a cargo of coal for Singapore; but 
en route many difficulties are encountered, and as a climax the cargo 
catches fire and there is an explosion, after which the crew, in the life 
boats, luckily reach Singapore. Here Marlow receives his first impres- 
sion of the East. 

Conrad, who is of Polish parentage, has an extensive command of 
the English language, and aided by his use of the first person, he has 
written an exciting short novel which will hold the reader to the end. 
The exciting parts of the story are written with a unique cleverness 
often lacking in this type of story. This fact, coupled with the senti- 
mental character of the young man, Marlow, makes a very readable 
narrative. —TLeRoy Stevens, ’32 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Edited by Thurber. Allyn and Bacon 


This short autobiography, written by the second ereatest Ameri- 
¢an before Lincoln, in the genial, easy style of the old-time philosopher 
and with a directness and conciseness that would have done credit to 
« mathematician, portrays the life story of a remarkable man. A suc- 
cessful man gives his honest opinion, unpolluted by false modesty, as 
to why he won his success—‘‘I began now gradually to pay off the 
debt I was under for the printing house. In order to secure my credit 
and character as a tradesman, I took care not only to be in reality 
industrious and frugal, but to avoid all appearances to the contrary. 
1 dressed plainly; I was seen at no places of idle diversion.’’ There 
have been few men great enough to place a correct valuation on them- 
selves; Franklin was one of them, —Augustus Warren, Jr., 7382 


MARY’S NECK 


By Booth Tarkington. Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc. 

One need only mention the name of Booth Tarkington to draw a 
little smile of amusement from those who have read his works. His 
humor is the product of an art which is individual. 

A summer colony in Maine with its petty jealousies and misun- 
derstandings furnishes an ideal setting for the novel. Who will fail 
to appreciate the sad plight of a nice middle-aged man literally dragged 
to a summer resort in April by his two pretty daughters and his wife 
so that they may get settled before the other summer people arrive, 
and thus be able to create a favorable impression? Such was the case 
of Mr. Massey. Poor, bewildered man that he was, he could not be 
expected to understand the necessity of making the right impression. 
The various attempts of the Masseys to become acquainted with the 
right people, and the vagueness of the term ‘‘right’’ afford much 
mirth. Enid, the younger daughter, and her friend Eddie Bullfinch, 
a tall, ganeling youth of about eighteen years, whose greatest accom- 
plishment seemed to be falling over things and breaking them and in 
general creating a commotion wherever he went, furnish amusement. 
The novel deals with the realisms of life accentuated by a satirical 
humor which truly makes a work of art. 


—Fath Atwood, ’32 
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A COMEBACK 


If you had strolled by chance down to that shady spot near the 
brook at the rear of 938 Elm Street, one afternoon about two months 
ago, you would have seen old Uncle Henry Staples seated with his back 
against a beechnut tree, chuckling to himself. 


Uncle Henry’s pleasure was probably caused by the guarded con- 
cern of his nephew’s wife, Myra. About a month before, he had been 
late for luneh one Tuesday, and two or three times since that mem- 
orable occasion he had not been at home in time to get the news on 
the radio. These actions would not have seemed strange in anyone 
else, but when Myra noted Uncle Henry’s lapse in routine, she imme- 
diately began to think about indigestion and feeble-mindedness. Henry - 
nad caught her watching him on several occasions, and her distress 
disgusted him so much that he had sneaked down behind the house 
where he could foster his plans in peace. Myra reminded him too much 
of a wise mother hen clucking around her chickens. 


If he had been in the kitchen of the Staples’ home on the after- 
noon named, he would have been more chagrinned. Joe, Myra’s fat, 
jovial husband, had just come home from his radio shop in town, and 
Myra was confiding her fears to him again. Joe was never a very 
attentive listener. He was likely to regard her troubles as too petty 
for anything but a joke. The only time that he would condescend to 
argue was when Myra referred to Uncle Henry as a feeb'e-minded 
old man who needed to be guarded against designing widows and 
indigestion. 

‘“Now, Myra,’’ he would say, ‘‘just because Uncle Henry doesn’t 
talk all the time, you can’t say he’s balmy. He’s just as smart as we 
are, and you know it.’’ : 

‘‘T guess you’d better speak for yourself, Joe,’’ she would snap 
Lack. ‘‘He’s got money, and we must be careful that he doesn’t get 
into somebody’s clutches. You have to treat old people differently. 
You ask his advice about business and he doesn’t know what you’re 
talking about. He’ll get sick, brooding over those questions. He may 
appear all right to you, Joe, but I see him more and I know that he 
isn’t quite responsible. ’’ 

‘*Oh, let him alone. He’s all right. What are we going to have 
for dinner tonight ?’’ | . 

One day Joe took Myra over to Dover to deliver a radio. As they 
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started out of the yard, he noticed that there was not much gasoline 
in the tank. 

‘‘This car must stand still all day and eat gasoline,’’ Joe com- 
plained. ‘‘ We’l! have to stop at the new garage and fill it up again. 
You haven’t seen that place since it was finished, have you? They 
certainly have a nice looking one. It’s different from anything they 
ever built before around here.’’ 

‘‘T’m glad to see that some one has new ideas in this town. Who 
owns it?”’ 

‘“It must be somebody from out of town. Nobody seems to know 
who it is.’’ 

By this time they had driven up to the garage. It was of unique 
architecture, having been modeled after a Spanish house. Cars were 
coming and going constantly. Myra and Joe had to wait at one side 
for a few minutes. Near them two men were discussing plans. The 
man with his back toward them was evidently the owner. 

Suddenly he turned and summoned one of the workmen to him. 
Then Myra uttered a little screech and grabbed Joe by the arm. 
Uncle Henry and Myra could only stare at each other, until Myra 
turned and found Joe shaking with suppressed laughter. 

‘‘Unele Henry—you—this—what does it mean?’’ she wailed. 

‘“Why, uh-h, nothing. That is, I had to have something to do,”’ 
Henry pleaded. 

Myra only gasped. Then Joe came to the rescue and suggested 
that they all go home and’ have lunch. He knew that it was best to 
postpone the delivery of the radio. 

No mention of the garage is ever made between Myra and Uncle 
Henry. But even now Myra will sometimes lay her fork down and 
gaze across the table, with an utterly incredulous expression, at her 
studiously unconcerned uncle. —-Theodora Mawhinney, ’82 


WHY NOT? 


*“T seem to have run out of gas,’’ he said, and muttered to himself, 
‘‘Here’s where I do some fast work.’’ 

The girl’s face, small and white, was turned up to his, her eyes 
slowing dizzily from beneath heavy lids. Her head swam. Her lips 
parted, and she sighed faintly. Slowly he bent over her. Why not? 
He was her dentist. —‘The Iroquois,’’ Glen Falls, N. Y. 
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“THIS DEAD OLD TOWN” 


‘‘Ho-hum! Nothing will happen today around this dead old 
town,’’ said Jim as he struggled out of bed about 9.30, one Saturday 
morning. ‘‘I think I’ll go to visit my cousin in Rockwater. ’There’s 
always something doing there.’’ 

So Jim hitch-hiked to the town of Rockwater and went to his 
cousin’s house. He stayed with him all day and found things ‘exceed- 
ingly dull. But he thought to himself, ‘‘This is more than there is do- 
ing in the old home town, anyway.’’ 

When he arrived home that evening, he went over to his friend’s 
house. ‘‘Bill (that was his friend’s name) said to him, ‘‘ Wherever 
have you been all day?’’ 

Jim said, ‘‘Oh, I thought I’d Bel away from this dead old town; so 
i visited my cousin in Rockwater.’ 

‘Then you missed it,’’ said Bill. 
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‘‘T missed only the football game,’’ replied Jim. 

‘*Oh,’’ said his friend, ‘‘a good many things happened in town 
today. There was a riot at the football game, and the State Police had 
to be called to help break it up. After that a truck tipped over on 
Main Street and spilled candy, cake, and cigarettes all over the road. 
The driver told us we could have what was in the street, so as to get it 
cleaned up. We’d just got through doing this, when the fire alarm 
blew. We ran around the corner, and there was a three-story house 
on fire. So you missed everything.’’ 


‘‘T gouess I’ stay at home next Saturday,’’ said Jim. ‘‘There 
might be something doing again next week.’’ —KHdgar Paun, ’33 


ASKING FOR THE CAR 


Have you ever had to ask Dad for the family car? If not, you 
have missed that feeling of being as nearly dead as possible without | 
really leaving this world for good. All day you rehearse in your mind 
the speech you are going to make, thinking of all the best words and 
yet the simplest. Then comes the climax. You sit around, getting up | 
all the courage possible before approaching the question. When you 
screw all your courage up, you look over and see Dad reading the 
paper, and your courage leaves you shaking and afraid. 
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Dad notices your attitude and asks what’s bothering you. You 
stammer out your question, and Dad seems very sad. The car is in 
need of repair; gasoline has gone up two cents, and as he will foot the 
gas bill, it is too much. He just reads on and you sit there in agony. 
The gang will slaughter you; for you told them you could get the ear. 
You wonder why your dad of all dads had to be so close with his money. 
For fifteen long, long minutes you are dying a thousand deaths and 
wishing you really were dead. Won’t the gang razz you! You won’t 
dare look them in the face again. Well, you have to make the best of 
it, and so you open your history book, wondering why anyone could 
lave written such dry stuff. 


You feel funny, as if someone were watching you. You look up— 
Dad sits there smiling. ‘‘Take it and go, and here’s some money. Now 


eet out of my sight or I’ change my mind.’’ And as you tear down 
the stairs to the garage, you say to yourself, ‘‘Dad isn’t such a bad 
scout, after all.’’ —Gordon Murray, ’3: 


I LOVE HIM JUST THE SAME 


He hasn’t any pedigree, 

He’s something of a mutt; 

He always tries to please me, but 
He’s just an awkward pup. 


No matter what he tries to do, 
He never does it right; 

But all that he attempts to do 
He does with all his might. 


Every one says he’s a terrible pest 
“And always in the way. 

But I say, ‘‘Nicky, do your best, 
And please go out and play.’’ 


He has so many naughty ways— 
I know he’ll ne’er gain fame; 
But I just comfort him and say, 
‘‘T love you just the same.’’ 
—LHthel Mae Erickson, ’35 
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THE STUDENT BODY 


The new year seems to have given more life, interest, and pep 
to our meetings. Although it has been customary to elect officers for 
vearly terms, Mr. March noticed that no specific term is named in the 
constitution. The Council, however, as well as the Student Body, came 
to the conclusion that the present officers should be retained through 
the year. At our several meetings, finances have been discussed and 
many by-laws amended. It was voted to continue baseball; also to 
allow non-Student Body members to join for the half year by the pay- 
ment of only sixty cents. Many wisely took advantage of this—and 
many who should have done so, did not. 

At a recent meeting, President Howes gave an amusing summary 
of the trip to Worcester made by the delegates, Mr. Hicks, Donner, 
and Howes. —L. H. B., ’34 


LEAGUE MEETING AT ROCKLAND 


January 20, eight delegates representing the Sachem journeyed to 
Rockland to attend the meeting of the Southeastern Massachusetts 
League of School Publications. After the welcome by the principal, 
the members attended their respective departmental meetings. The 
afternoon session was concluded by a general assembly in the audi- 
torium, when a group of alumni spoke about the composition of a school 
publication. 

After a delicious supper, the silver cups for the best newspaper 
and the best magazine of the last year were awarded. We note that the 
Sachem shared in second honors, a well deserved reward for commend- 
able work. Then followed an unusual address by Mr. Francis ‘‘Tip’’ - 
O’Neil of the ‘‘Boston American,’’ a short one-act play by the male 
amembers of the Literary Club, and a concert by the R. H. S. band. 
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THE LINCOLN ASSEMBLY 


At the Lincoln assembly, February 12, Miss Bessie Bailey, presi- 
dent of the High School Alumni Association, gave a very pleasant and 
profitable address to the pupils of the high school, stressing the import- 
ance of scholarship and character. As a part of the program, she 
presented the seniors having an average of eighty-five per cent for the 
first three years of their course with Pro Merito pins. 

The civies classes, under the direction of Miss Randall, presented 
« fine entertainment. It included a two-act play, ‘‘Lincoln, Deputy 
Surveyor.’’ The characters were: Deputy Surveyor, Charles Wash- 
burn; U. 8S. Land Agent, Arthur Robidoux; Abraham Lincoln, William 
Keough; and Dennis Hanks, Earl Card. Philip Gallagher gave as a 
reading Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Address. Charlotte Athanasios, 
accompanied by Verna Howes, played the violin solos, ‘‘Carry Me Back 
to Old Virginny’”’ and ‘‘The End of a Perfect Day.’’ Walt Whitman’s 
‘**O Captain, My Captain’’ was recited by Neil Young. The assembly 
closed with the singing of ‘The Star Spangled Banner’’ by the school. 

—M.S8., 735 


PRO MERITO 


The following seniors have become members of the Walter Samp- 
son Chapter of the Pro Merito Society: Richard Alger, Faith Atwood, 
John Barta, Vincent Bissonette, Arthur Cerda, Mary Joy Crosier, 
K‘rances Crossley, Hazel Fowler, Marjorie Harrington, Richard Howes, 
Lilhan Jackson, Sally Kaski, Phyllis Kennedy, Joseph Levellie, 
Edward MacNeill, Marian Mitchell, Myrtle Otto, Sylvia Pentikainen, 
Edwin Preston, Le Roy Stevens, Doris Trefrey, Augustus Warren, Jr., 
Dorothy Westgate, Evelyn Whitty, Philip Wilber, and Hilma Wi!- 
liams. 


vi Olay SO GLAT: 


A recent school social was sponsored by the ‘‘M’’ Club. The 
entertainment introduced a new performer, ‘‘Charlhe’’ Clark, the 
Plympton yodeler. The Rook Trio, Mary Joy Crosier, and the O’Toole 
Twins presented the rest of the program. Dancing followed, as usual, 
until 11 o’eclock. —L. H. B. 784 
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MISS ALLEN IN MIDDLEBORO 
We note with pleasure that Miss Grace Allen, formerly instructor of 
French in our high school, is again making her home in Middleboro. 
She now resides at 190 North Main Street. Many students are availing 
themselves of the opportunity of seeing her again after her absence. 
| A 
NOTES ON THE ART DEPARTMENT 

Much interest has been created this year among the pupils of the 
Art Department because of the extremely interesting and practical 
work which is being done under the supervision of Mrs. Sylvia Mathe- 
son. The parchment lamp shades done in Crafts, and the original 
plans for different things such .as tools, airplanes, etce., done in the 
Mechanical Drawing Department, illustrate the practical nature of 
the work being accomplished. Wall panels for the Washington Bicen- 
tennial celebration are being made in Commercial Art, and color charts 

from nature in Interior Decorating. —G. EH. N., ’32 


TUESDAY PROGRAMS 
There has been some change in the regular Tuesday morning 
activities. Those pupils who attend the music assembly now enjoy a 
short program of vocal and instrumental music from the repertoire of. 
their schoolmates. The plan has met with the heartiest approval. The 
music committee is composed of Eileen Huxley, Myron Thomas, Arthur 
Cerda, Harold Nourse, Harold Willams, and Dorothy Westgate. 
—A. L. C., 732 
“M’’? CLUB ORGANIZED 
One of the most unique organizations in M. H.\S. is the *‘M’’ Club. 
Any boy who has earned a letter in the high school is eligible for 
membership and may hold office. Graduate students may be admitted — 
as associate members. The present officers are as follows: Kenneth 
Lakey, president; Howard Robbins, vice president; Richard Alger, 
secretary-treasurer. One of the various plans of the ‘‘M’’ Club is to 
improve the boys’ locker room, for ‘‘bigger and better’’ use. 
—-—M. A., 33 
THE GIRLS’ LEAGUE GIVE TEA FOR MOTHERS 
March 18, a tea was given by the girls of the League, with their 
mothers as special guests of honor. An interesting program was pre- - 
sented. The committee in charge was composed of the following girls: 
Nathalie Hathaway, Wyllian.Kraus, Faith Atwood, Helena Gammons, 
and Laura Holmes. —M. A., ’38 
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LEAP YEAR 


There’s one year out of every four 

That all the girls do just adore— 

They do and dare a great deal more 
In Leap Year! 


In this mad year they grow so bold 

That men are helpless, so I’m told, 

Nor dare to turn a shoulder cold 
In Leap Year! 


Girls who hitherto were shy 

Juddite close and start to sigh. 

If you ask the reason, why— 
It’s Leap Year! 


When they ask you out to tea, 
Trust them not; for can’t you see 
They will whisper, ‘‘Marry me! 
It’s Leap Year!’’ 
—Frances Crossley, ’32 


A WEIGHTY OCCASION 


There may be no connection, but when Mrs. Brawn sat down after 
making a speech in that hectic session of the Student Body, an ava- 
lanche of snow slid off the roof. 
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Y’ OUGHTER SEEN THE ONE THAT GOT AWAY! 

Did you know that M. H. 8S. possesses a fine Walter Winchell in 
the person of Arthur L. Cerda, who sees all, hears all, and knows all, 
and, like Walter, never mispronounces the largest proper noun? It 
is even rumored that Arthur has been fishing for a few extra syllables 
in Lake Chargoggagogemanchaiygagechoubunugungunang. 


ON THE SPOT: TOLD BY CORRESPONDENCE 


Tuesday 

Mike: Meet me on Turner’s Corner at 10.30 tonight. I’ve got a 
mean guy to get rid of, out in the outskirts. Regge. 

Wednesday 


Reggie: I waited behind the old tree, as you told me, until mid- 
night; but he didn’t show up. Maybe he’s wise that somebody’s after 
him. Where’ll I hang out tonight? Mike. 

Wednesday 

Mike: We’ve got to land that guy P. D. Q. He’s raising an 
awful fuss. You’d better stay behind the stonewall on Watkin’s Lane 
tonight, and possibly he’ll go by there on his way home. If you see 
him, don’t let him get out of your sight. We’ve got to find out where 
he stays. Be sure to Cree your eyes open, or you’re apt to find yourself 
all wet. Reggie. 

Thursday 

Reggie: I saw him last night. He hides in Higgins’ shed. He’s 

& tough-looking customer, all right. When do wo do the dirty work? 
Mike. 
Thursday 

Mike: Good work, old boy! Tonight is the night. Don’t forget 
your muffled gat. We don’t want to wake up the whole neighborhood. 
T’ll meet you at 10 o’clock on Turner’s Corner. Then we’ll take it 
easy and slip up behind Higgins’ shed and wait for him to come. It’ll 
be a load off my mind when that guy is bumped. Reggie. 

Friday 

Mike: You’d make a hot gangster, you would! Let a mere skunk 
jick you! You must have been blind to let that black and white devil 
come up behind and slip us the works. I’ve decided to let the guy 
alone. . . . My best suit is six feet under the turf, and——I wish 
you were with it! Reggie. 

—Richard Alger, ’82 
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ORDER 


Miss C. M. Chase (rapping on desk) : ‘‘Order, gentlemen, order !’’ 
Robbins (just awakening) : ‘Ege sandwich and a cup of coffee.’’ 


IN LATIN CLASS 
First Whisper: ‘‘What is the third person singular of. the perfect 
tense of ‘gero’?’’ 
Second Whisper: ‘‘Gessit.’’ 
First Whisper: ‘Thanks. If I could guess it, I wouldn’t ask you.’’ 


HABIT 


Adam: ‘‘Eve, you’ve gone and put my dress suit into the salad 
again.’’ 


HERE’S ONE FOR MR. MACK’S BOOK 


Who discovered swimming ? 
A Scotchman who came to a toll bridge. 


SLIGHT EXPOSURE 


Fond Parent: ‘‘I’m so glad to meet you, Mr. Wilber! Did my boy 
take Latin of you?”’ | 
Mr. Wilber: ‘‘No, Madam, but he was exposed to it.’’ 


ANOTHER ABSENT-MINDED PROFESSOR 


Miss Veazie (at office) : ‘‘ Your little girl wants to kiss you over 
the phone.’’ 

Mr. March (who is very busy): ‘‘Take the message. I’ll get it 
from you later.’’ 


READ ’EM AND WEEP 
Wanted: <A donkey—apply personally or by letter. 
For Sale: Folding bed by a lady that folds up and looks like 
a plano. 
For Sale: Large Newfoundland dog—eats anything. Is very 
fond of children. 


A SOUTHERN GENTLEMAN 
Rockwood : ‘‘ Honey,’’ he said, ‘‘will yo’ all marry me?’’ 
Harriet: ‘‘ Why, this is all so southern.’’ 
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HIGH SCHOOL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The primary object of the High School Alumni Association is to 
promote interest in the high school, not only of the graduates, but of 
all who ever attended the school; to co-operate in every way with the 
school board and members of the faculty to maintain the high stand- 
ards that the schoo! has a'ways had in the community. Its secondary 
object is to fasten class spirit, lest we forget our friends of bygone days. 

The association is only four years old, but it has already done 
some worthwhile projects. Not long after its formation a drive was | 
successfully carried on which increased our membership, and by which 
about fifteen hundred dollars was collected for a scholarship fund. 
Mr. Waiter Sampson, an alumnus, and principal for nearly thirty-three 
years, spurred us on to extra activities by giving us one thousand dol- 
lars. We deposited twenty-five hundred dollars in the savings bank, 
and last summer gave the interest to a worthy student. It is hoped 
that this fund may be increased from time to time. 

This winter the association purchased twenty-six pins for the 
Pro Merito Society. On February twelfth, Lincoln exercises were 
given by the high school students in the assembly hall. The Pro Merito 
members were the honored guests. The president of the association 
gave a short address stressing character and scholarship, and then 
presented the pins. The exercises were very impressive. 

Association members have been urged to show their interest in 
athletics by attending football, basketball, and baseball games. 

We realize that a suitable lunch room is a necessity in the Me- 
morial High School, and hope sometime to create enough interest to 
raise money to equip and maintain such a room. 

—Bessie Bailey, ’02 
President of the High School Alumni Association 
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At the request of the Sachem, Stanley Bailey, Class of ’25, sends 
us the following interesting explanation of his entomological research 
work. Before giving yourself the pleasure of reading the article, let 
us correctly introduce the writer—Dr. Stanley F. Bailey, who has won 
his third university degree by special work in his chosen field. 


A MESSAGE FROM CALIFORNIA 


Scientists make history, but as a rule they make poor historians, 
and biographies are better left to soporific chroniclers. 

In the prophecy for the class of 1921 of the Schoo! Street Gram- 
mar School, Miss Elizabeth Alger, on June 16, stated that Stanley 
Bailey was in the South Sea Islands investigating an outbreak of 
some misnamed humbug on mahogany. Strange and _ purposefully 
ludicrous, those words are today, with the proverbial pinch of salt, 
nearly a true statement of fact. The individual then the subject of 
friendly jest is at present employed by the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the University of California Experiment Station in 
making a study of a weevil which is extremely injurious to the pepper- 
erowing industry in semi-tropical Southern California. 

The peppers grown in this area are used in the manufacture of 
pimento cheese, dried chili, and paprika; and a certain variety of the 
- green fruit is, in season, so'd on the so-called green market for stuffed 
peppers. The damage caused by a small grayish-b!ack weevil about 
three-sixteenths of an inch long is not only potential but actual, as 
it has already brought considerable loss to the crop in recent years. 
Now some explanation as to how this devilish httle fellow—for he is a 
veritable devil, with his long snout—inflicts the injury. The weevil 
briefly described above is the adult or sexually mature form only. Such 
adults (both male and female) feed upon the buds and small pepper 
pods by puncturing them with their snouts and eating out the material 
within. In the holes, minute yellowish-white eges are laid which, in 
the course of a week or more, hatch into small white larvae. These 
immature forms of the insect live entirely inside the buds and pods, 
happily eating their way through life, so to speak. When they are 
full grown they pass through a short resting period. Then, upon moult- 
ing, the mature form with wings and snout bores its way to the out- 
side world, to mate and continue the vicious cycle. 

The immediate demand on the investigator is ‘‘ What to do about 
it?’’ In order to effect successful and economic control, one must do 
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as the village nit-wit who, when asked how he found the lost cow, re- 
pled, ‘‘Why, I just looked where I thought I’d go if I was a cow.”’ 
In other words, a careful and detailed investigation of the mtimate 
habits of the insect must be made before the best point of attack can 
be chosen, and a check of the infestation obtained by artificial means 
such as chemicals or by natural methods as through parasites. <A re-— 
markable parallel, is it not, to the work of a modern vice squad? 

The writer will, in a few months, return to the University of 
California to continue research on a group of still smaller insects 
known as thrips, which are injurious to a large number of crops. The 
nature of this work will be purely experimental. The prime requisite 
to the research man is a vital interest in the work; and the infinite 
possibilities for investigation, which are as varied as the phases of 
biology itself, offer a magnetic attraction which the disinterested will 
never understand. 

~ Could any truer measure of success be found than the pleas- 
ure derived from obtaining the necessary daily remuneration in the 
manner of work which gives the greatest happiness? 
—Stanley F. Bailey, ’25 
5 N. Cordova Street, Alhambra, California. 


FROM BRIDGEWATER NORMAL SCHOOL 


This fall eight graduates of M. H. 8. 731 came to Bridgewater as 
freshmen. Since that time we have enjoyed six months of work and 
play. Work, or to be more specific, studying, is one of the special fea- 
tures of any college, and we indulge in the practice just as a matter of 
general principles. Our playtime has been taken up in soccer, field 
hockey, tennis, archery, basketball, volley ball, tenikoit, badminton, 
und indoor baseball. Also the several clubs, Glee Club, Garden Club, 
Camera Club, Science Club, Library Club, Girl Scouts, Women’s 
Athletic Association and others, have been honored by our attendance. 

Perhaps some of the M. H. S. freshmen will be interested in an- 
cther feature. This is one of the operations to which we have been 
forced to submit, known as ‘‘Freshman Regulations.’’ Holding doors 
for the upperclassmen is only one of our tasks. Standing when they 
enter a room is another. But imagine having to wait in M. H. 8. 
lunch room until all upper classmen have filled up to their satisfae- 
tion, before you may start to get your order. That’s one idea of 

(Continued on page 29) 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN A COLLEGE PAPER 


We are all acquainted with magazines edited by surrounding high 
schools, but a college paper is like one of these publications grown up. 
As an example, let us take the ‘‘Boston University News,’’ pub!'ished 
weekly. A weekly issue can dwell on current news, and it is all new 
when the students read it. The paper is managed by a class in journal- 
ism. Why shouldn’t the results be good? 

Here is our copy. We find an account of a Debating Club, the 
Junior Prom, and the B. U. Senior Basketball Team. It is getting in- 
teresting. We will turn the page. Bits of news here and there attract 
our attention. One Hundred Students Volunteer for Social-Service 
Work—Blaze in Dorm—Honor Pupils—Suppers. Interesting! A full 
page of sports. We see that B. U. has a fine hockey team. Here are 
pictures of studious, intellectual pupils. There are cartoons, adver- 
tisements. 

Well, we have surely enjoyed the scanning of ‘‘ Boston University 
News’’—the journalism class deserves our congratulations. 


~ GIRLS’ LEAGUE IN WEST BRIDGEWATER 


In ‘‘The Climber,’’ Howard High School, West Bridgewater, 
appears an article which will especially interest our girls. We take the 
liberty to copy it. 

‘‘The first meeting of the Girls’ League was held September 24, 
1931, at which time the officers were elected. The “Welcome to the 
Freshmen’ came on Friday, October 30, in the high school gym. We 
surely gave them all that was coming to them, with worms to eat, bones 
to chew, cats’ eyes to swallow, and so on. I don’t believe they will for- 
vet this meal in a hurry. When this ordeal was over, each ‘freshy’ 
was asked to do a stunt; after which, fruit juice, cookies and cake were 
served by the upper-class girls. Everyone enjoyed herself—except 
the freshies.’’ 
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THE ““WAMPATUCK” OF BRAINTREE HIGH SCHOOL 


As we looked through this magazine, we chose interesting articles 
from the departments. 

First came the editoria's. A true idea of a certain modern type 
of person is given in ‘‘The Vogue of Boredom.’’ This editorial brings 
out the idea that people think they need novelty to feel any interest 
in the world’s doings. The author a'so says that people are afraid to 
show enthusiasm for anyone or anything, afraid to be smiled at! But 
there are still some who enjoy life and show it. 


From the lterary department we picked out an interesting story 
called a ‘‘Criminal Adventure,’’ which would eatch the attention of 
anyone. A lbrarian locks the door of the library and goes home. Im- 
mediately Sherlock Holmes and his dear friend Watson jump from a 
book on the shelves. As in the story, Holmes proves to the simple Wat- 
son how he knew the librarian had gone. A tall, gaunt figure is the 
next to come from the shelves. He is followed by a negro who is watch- 
ing for Lincoln. A little boy then hops down with a hatchet in one 
hand and a cherry tree in the other. The sixth to appear is Raffles, the 
notorious crook. ‘To Sherlock Holmes’ dismay, his wateh is missing.’ 
Oh, yes, Raffles finds it! Napoleon stands near them all, impressive 
and silent. Next they hear a terrific langh. Then a dagger is seen in 
the hand of Dr. Fu Manchu. Just at this moment the janitor unlocks 
the door and comes in. He wonders why the book, ‘‘Sherloeck Holmes’’ 
is upside down. 

In the poetry section, ‘‘Boarders’’ caught our faney. ‘‘The Stu- 
dent’s Pride,’’ written in the rhythm of ‘‘Sheridan’s Ride,’’ tells of a 
student’s trying to reach school in an old tin Lizzie. The last few lines 
are as follows: 

‘On Hollis-field dump poor Lizzie now stands, 
Covered with ashes, boxes, and cans; 

A glorious record—but her day is done, 
Forgotten, unhonored, and unsung.”’ 

One of the most original Exchange Departments we have seen is 
in this prize-winning ‘‘Wampatuck.’’ It is written out as a play, the 
characters being Chief Wampatuck and two of his braves. 

This magazine certainly ought to be an inspiration to us all. We 
congratulate its editors. 
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Athletics 


With one of the most promising aggregations of hoopsters that 
have reported at the gymnasium in recent years, Coach MacGown 
rounded out a squad that breezed through the season with but four 
defeats, while winning ten games. 'T'wo of the defeats were by the nar- 
rowest margin, Bridgewater winning by one point, and Dartmouth 
winning on their floor when three of our best men were forced out of 
competition because of their desire to engage in pugilistic tactics. Inci- 
dentally, M. H. 8. with all their talent, were ahead 15-9 at the half. At 
Rockland the passing of M. H. 8. was extremely erratic and there were 
holes in our defense big enough to lead an army through, thereby 
paving a way for Rockland to maintain a comfortable lead throughout. 

The second time Abington came to our gymnasium, they were 
stinging over the defeat previously administered by M. H. 8S. At the 
first whistle the visitors started sinking baskets, and led by Bales, kept 
up the scoring incessantly throughout the contest. Of the ten victo- 
ries we hung up, some were by close scores and others by bigger mar- 
gins. But win or lose, our boys gave their all, and we ought to tip 
our hats to them as they go down in history as one of the greatest 
teams M. H. S. ever produced. | 

Summary of scores: Somerset at Middleboro, 22-17; Plymouth at 
Plymouth, 15-12; Dartmouth at Middleboro, 34-31; Wareham at Ware- 
ham, 23-19; Bridgewater at Middleboro, 26-27; Somerset at Somerset, 
37-14; Bourne at Middleboro, 35-17; Abington at Middleboro, 22-19 ; 
Dartmouth at Dartmouth, 19-28; Rockland at Rockland, 16-21; 
Abington at Middleboro, 21-35; Bourne at Bourne, 31-19; Wareham at 
Middleboro, 25-10; Plymouth at Middleboro, 22-21. 


Goals Fouls Total 
Robbins 52 sede ey 
Sullivan 30 if 67 
Lakey, (Capt.) 22 14 58 
Kineus 21 8 50 
Reddington 17 10 44 
Clark ie 4 : 30 
Howes < iL 18 
Holden 1 0 a 


The second team, led by Shuman, won seven games; lost five. 
, —Bradford Cole, ’32 
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GIRLS’ BASKETBALL 


We girls of M. H. S. almost missed out on our sport, basketball, 
this year because of insufficient means for obtaining a coach. We 


were struggling along, trying to carry our burden with a smile, when 
who should come to the rescue but ‘‘Our Conquering Hero,’’ Mr. 
Hyman! We are indebted to him for coaching our team in such a 
satisfactory manner. Miss O’Neil-and Miss Erickson, our ‘‘Ladies of 
Honor,’’ deserve our thanks for their patience and help. Nan Hatha- 
way, our manager, and her assistant, Louise Bowman, have done their 
auties faithfully. We thank them, and we thank our mascot ‘‘Skippy”’ 
for his dogged support. Finally, we also have a good team! 
—E. F. W. 732 


February 9, the M. H. 8. girls’ basketball team began the season 
successfully by scoring a victory against Wareham, 30-21. At the end 
of the first half, Middleboro was ahead, but added excitement came 
when the Middleboro second team was placed on the floor against 
Wareham’s first team and consequently Wareham’s score came up. 
The first team was brought back, and success came to our side with 
«a resulting victory, E. Whitty making twenty-four points for Middle- 
boro, and V. Checkman making sixteen points for the visiting team. 

The regular line-up is as follows: right forward, Helena Gammongs, . 
Bertha Manwaring, Nathalie Hathaway; left forward, Evelyn Whitty, 
Verna Howes; jump center, Faith Atwood, Mary Moles, Mary Berry; 
side center, Lydia Cobb, Helen Pasztor; right guard, Louise Cough- 
lin, Lois Gammons; left guard, Frances Crossley, Evelyn Tinkham. 

—Anna Sullivan, ’84 


The Middleboro girls’ basketball team met its first defeat Feb- 
ruary 18, with a score of 42 to 14 in favor of Plymouth. B. James 
starred for Plymouth and EK. Whitty starred for Middleboro. The 
score for the second team was 18-3 in favor of Plymouth. E. Cherrior 
of Plymouth and A. Paradis of Middleboro were the stars of this game. 

—Bertha Porter, ’34 


March 15, our girls played Wareham High at Wareham and came 
home victorious with a seore of 14-7. Captain Evelyn Whitty starred 
for our team, and Marie Beauchenum, captain for Wareham, for her 
team. era sy 
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FOUL-SHOOTING CONTEST 


In order to strengthen the high school basketball team in the art 
of foul-shooting, Superintendent J. 8. Cushing offered a prize for the 
sharpest shooter of the team. After a week’s contest, Frank Kineus, 
forward and center of the first team, was proclaimed the winner. It 
was decided afterward to arrange another contest, which was won by 
Howard Robbins. These contests were successful because they helped 
secure a victory for the Middleboro team in the Plymouth game. 

3 —KH. P., ’32 


(Continued from page 24) 


courtesy which we must practice in the dining hall. Do you freshies 
have to use the back doors at all times? We did, but Freshman Reeu- 
lations are off at last. You’re not so badly off as you thought, are you, 
freshmen ? 

We are pleased to learn that a law is being passed in the Be 
ture which will make us the ‘‘State Teachers’ College at Bridgewater.’ 
We hope to be able to welcome graduates of M. H. 8. to our college 
this coming fall. —Lemira Smith, ’31 


DRAMATIC CLUB 


The Dramatic Club gave an interesting play in the Christmas pro- 
gram, entitled ‘‘The Christmas Dinner.’’ To date the club has held 
two meetings; the plans for the third are in progress, under the direec- 
tion of James DeMaranville. —H. P., ’ 


Norton & Long Radio Sets and Aerials 
Thatchers Row Installed, Adjusted, Repaired 


Radio John Barta 


Member of National Radio Institute 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone 164-32 

Telephone Connection 221 Clay St. Middleboro, Mass. 


Sales, Service, Supplies 


Refrigeration Oil Burners 
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AFTER HIGH SCHOOL, WHAT? 

Each year, high school senicrs are confronted with the serious and sometimes 
perplexing question—‘‘After High School. What?” Those who choose to enter 
college, soon find themselves facing a similar question—‘‘After College, What?” 

For many years the Bryant & Stratton Commercial School of Boston has been 
helping both high school and college graduates to answer these questions in a satis- 
factory manner, enabling them to capitalize the training already acquired, but 
which, too often, has not fitted them to enter positions that will immediately give 
satisfactory returns, or furnish desirable entrance to worthy careers. 

To those who choose to enter business, Bryant & Stratton affords unsurpassed 
facilities for securing a training that will lead to successful careers in the business 
world. 

Young men, as a rule, find it to their advantage to secure the training of the 
Business Administration Course, which because of its comprehensive scope has 
largely supplanted the General Business Course, so popular in former years. It is 
well worth the short extra time necessary for its completion, as it includes training 
in both executive and accounting subjects. The young man who shows signs of 
leadership and has an aptitude for Shorthand and Typing will find such ability a 
valuable asset, enabling him to meet the increasing demand on the part of busi- 
ness executives for young men, who, beginning their business careers as secretaries, 
may develop the ability to assume the more important obligations of executive 
positions. 

Capable young women, who in addition to a thorough high school education 
acquire such training as Bryant & Stratton affords in the Secretarial Course, multi- 
ply their value and their opportunities, both with regard to the more desirable 
positions and larger salaries. 

Graduates of the Middleboro High School are not required to take entrance 
examinations; and will be enabled to advance as rapidly as individual ability and 
the standards of the school permit. Those who have had commercial training: 
will be permitted to enter advanced finishing courses. 

We suggest that students interested in a business career write to Principal L. 
O. White, at 334 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., who will be pleased to supply full 
information. 


Mary L. Hallett 


Geo. E. Doane 
Stylish Hats for all occasions 
Always Something New THE HARDWARE MAN 


121 Genter Street Tel. 227-W 
Middleboro, Mass. 


Phone 40 South Main St. 


Tel. Conn. Supplies 


RALPH M. BASSETT 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR 


Roby’s Filling Station 
North Carver 


Middleboro, Mass. SHELL PRODUCTS 


G. E. Refrigerators Duro Water Systems Service with Courtesy 


Peidt Hives ko Ortls EM 
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Compliments of 


F. H. 


COLE 


Manufacturer of 
WOODEN BOXES AND BOX SHOOKS 


North Carver, Mass. 


“JT PAYS TO LOOK WELL” 


Visit The 


Antiseptic Barber Shop 


24 Wareham St. 


Wenham Garage 


FORD 


Sales - Service 


East Carver, Mass. Tel. 51-R 


Compliments of 


Middleboro Laundry 


E. F. TINKHAM 


WATCHMAKER and JEWELER 
113 Centre St. 
Middleboro, Mass. 


J. E. Robinson 


Registered Optometrist 


FOR HIS PLEASURE 
What is more suitable than a gift of Ath- 
letic and Sporting Gocds? These can he 


bought at the lowest prices at 


The James W. Brine Co. 


92 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 


Compliments of 


A. R. Glidden & Son 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 


The Homestead Grocery 


Wicks Bottles 


OIL BURNERS 


. F lit in. n i 
LINN PRODI -se fs or Quality, Savings and Service 


Plumbing and Heating Tel. 410 
Cash or Terms Special Delivery 
T. W. PIERCE | 
HARDWARE CO. 11 South Main St. 
Sentre Street — Tel. 115-W 
The 
Compliments of 
Middleboro Gazette 
Dr. R. G. Butler Your Lowsl teen 
Dentist Subscriptions $2.50 per year. 
° Compliments of 
Dr. A. W. Cunningham 
’ 
DENTIST Roberta S 
42. Center St. Tel. 128 Beauty Shoppe 


Compliments of Compliments of 


C. L. Hathaway & Co. Middleborough Trust Co. 


Pharmacists and Stationers 


Established 1852 Middleboro. 
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The 
Leland Carnation Co. 


Flowers and 
Greeting Cards 
for all occasions 


Tel. 786 60 Centre St. 


Horsman 


THE TAILOR 


Avon Park and Strand Clothes 
$17.75 to $35.00 


T3*S0.. Main St. Tel. 652-R 


George Lang & Co. 
GROCERIES 


MEATS AND VEGETABLES 


Clark’s Place 


LUNCHES 
A Good Place to Eat 


W. Grove St., Route 28 Middleboro 


A. J. Clark, Prop. 


14 So. Main St. 


39 North Street 


Soule 
Furniture — Undertaking 


1834-1931 


Middleboro 


ATWATER KENT RADIOS 
BUNSEN RANGE BURNERS 
COPELAND 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 


Sumner I. Redlon 


Tel. 840 


Johnson’s 


Drug Store 


Corner Center and High Sts. 


Thomas Panesis 
FRUITS AND PRODUCTS 
ALL KINDS 
This is the place to do your shopping. 


Center St. 
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FINN’S GRILL AND OYSTER BAR 
SPECIAL DINNERS DAILY 
All Kinds of Toasted Sandwiches 
Dine and Dance No Cover Charge 


On New Cape Road 


HORACE PARTRIDGE CO. 
“EVERYTHING FOR SPORT” 
Boston, Mass. 


College and School Athletic Outfitters 


TALBOT-SEELEY COMPANY 


Young Men’s Suits, Young Men’s Top Coats 


Odd Trousers, Sweaters, Hosiery, Neckwear 


43 Center St. Tel. 102 
Middleboro 


The New M-H-S Fountain Pen in School Colors. 
Priced at $1.75. Guaranteed 


MORSE’S REXALL DRUG STORE 
53 Centre Street 


AVS ch dy ee Oia Own ka De 39 


Compliments of 


L. O. ATWOOD 


Rock, Mass. 


WINTHROP-ATKINS CO. 


Eastman Kodaks and Supplies 
Developing and Printing 


34 North Main Street 


WILLYS SIX WILLYS KNIGHT 


Wareham St. 


WILLYS EIGHT and HUPMOBILE 
MOTOR CARS 


MAXIM MOTORS CO. 
Middleboro. Phone 480 


TRIPP’S 


VICTORY CHOCOLATES 
60c Ib. 
NEMASKET CHOCOLATES 
$1.00 Ib. 
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THE GREATER HUDSON 
and 
ESSEX THE CHALLENGER 


NEMASKET AUTO CO. 


Bernard 8S. Howes John G. Howes 


GIFTS THAT LAST 


It is not too early to be thinking about a Gift for Graduation. We 
are as ever headquarters for Gruen Watches. We consider these watches 
the best value for the money on the market. <A quality product 
throughout. A Worthy Gift for many years to come. 


M. L. HINCKLEY 


51 Centre St. 
Jeweler Middleboro, Mass. Optometrist 


Middleboro Clothing Co. 


e Young Men’s Clothing Specialty 
Automobile Insurance 
—Holeproof Hosiery 
'—Hathaway Shirts 
Property damage Liability = “Hanseh (Gloves 
Sport Clothes for all Seasons 


Fire and Theft 


Forest Eth 
oe met Alonzo Ryder & Co., Inc. 


Insurance of all kinds AULEN-A HOSIERY 


Is Fully Guaranteed 
59 Everett St. Tel. 351-M ge 
And is Always Reliable 


LOL 
3 2874 00127 2046 


EFERENCE ONLY 


NOT TO BE TAKEN 
Class of 1932 FROM THE LIBRARY 
THIBAULT STUDIO | 


OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHS 


WALK-OVER SHOES 
D. W. Besse Co. 


Men’s and Women’s 


Sneakers for Basketball PRINTERS OF THE SACHEM 
Children’s Shoes | 


| 
H. L. Thatcher & Co. 
| 


Middleboro and Boston 


New England Cranberry Sales Company 


Distributors of 


Eatmor 


Cranberries 


Headquarters at 


9 Station St. Middleboro 


ATWOOD-COSTELLO, Inc. 
CHEVROLET CARS 
and 


TRUCKS 


